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“FOREIGN AID: WHY AND HOW?” 


ANNOUNCER: Tonight TOWN MEETING originates from Barry College -- Florida's 
first and only Catholic college for women. It is named in honor of His Excellency, 
the late Most Reverend Patrick Barry, D.D., Bishop of St. Augustine, who, by long 
years of unselfish service, contributed mch to the history of the church in Florida 
and by scholarly attainments gave proof of his special interest in higher education. 

Dominican Sisters, whose mother house is in Adrian, Michigan, conduct both 
Sienna Heights College in Adrian and Barry College, founded in 190, in Miami. 

Barry was opened as a liberal arts undergraduate school, but it has increased 
and expanded its offerings to meet student needs. A School of Nursing was estab- 
lished in 1953, to be followed in June of the next year by the inauguration of a 
Graduate School, whereby qualified students pursued courses leading to Master of 
Arts and Master of Science degrees, 

Now, to preside over our discussion, here is Dr. Shepherd L. Witman, Director 
of Residential Seminars on World Affairs. Dr. Witman! 

DR. WITMAN: Good evening, friends. All of us who pay federal taxes -- and 
who does not -- are contributing in some degree to the assistance of peoples and 
governments abroad. This we do through our foreign aid program, whether it be in 
its military or its non-military phases. Recently the whole subject of our economic 
assistance has come before the country again. The question is raised whether it 
should be larger or smaller than it is now -- whether it should be planned for a 
long term or short term -~ whether Congress should review the program annually or 
at longer intervals -- and some people are even asking whether it is doing us any 
good abroad in any case, 

Two members of the House of Representatives == which has the last word in 
these matters anyway -= are here tonight to help us unravel what has become, in 
fact, I am afraid, a tangled thread. 

Tonight's TOWN MEETING here on the beautiful campus of Barry College is a 
feature of the Barry Culture Series which was formed last fall to bring the best 
in art, msic and information to students and the people of Greater Miami. It is, 
therefore, most appropriate that this subject be discussed here at this location 
and in this particular program, 

To start the discussion off, let me present to all of you Mr. Alvin M, Bentley, 
Republican Congressman of Michigan, who was a member of the United States Foreign 
Service from 1941 to 1950, with assignments in Mexico, Colombia, Hungary and Italy. 
Upon his election to Congress in 1952, he was appointed to the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee and the Select Committee on Communist Aggression. He has toured throughout 
Europe to study the nation's foreign aid programs, Congressman Bentley! : 

REP, BENTLEY: As a member of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, I have, 
for the past three years, signed minority views opposing the Foreign Aid Bill -- 
more correctly known as Mutual Security Legislation. I have also consistently voted 
against this legislation in Congress for reasons which I wish to state briefly. 

The present foreign aid program, of which there has been some talk of expansion 
this year, is, of course, a continuation of the same type of program initiated under 
the previous administration. The only real difference has been one of size and even 
there the distinction is more apparent than real, I'd like to make it clear at the 
outset that I do believe in a mtual security program, but I regard the present 
legislation as neither mtual nor tending toward true security, nor even a sound and 
wisely planned program, For these reasons I have never felt able to support it in 
its present form, 

Last year Congress voted $2.7 billion in new foreign aid funds, even though 
there were on hand unexpended balances of over $8 billion, I understand there will 
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be requested this year nearly $5 billion in new funds, or almost double the request 
for last year, I also understand that there will be requested authority to make a 
commitment of economic aid to so-called friendly nations over a ten-year period, 
The writing of such a blank check by Congress for this administration or any admin- 
istration would be, in my opinion, a complete abdication of Congressional respon- 
sibility. I further question the need for the contimation of large-scale economic 
aid since so many free countries, especially in Europe, have shown remarkable 
economic progress, 

From the standpoint of winning friends for our side, I think the present pro-= 
gram has failed miserably in several countries -- notably that of India. Since 
1950 we have given to India $291 million and loaned an additional amount of $230 
million, making a total of $521 million. Total Soviet Communist aid to India since 
1950 in loans and gifts totals barely over $100 million -~ less than one-fifth as 
much -- yet the actions and the attitudes of the government of India seem to leave 
no doubt that India is playing up to the Russian side. There must be something 
fundamentally wrong with a program which can produce so little in the way of results. 

There are a great many other faults and shortcomings in the present program 
which time does not permit me to set forth here. I hope to bring some of them out 
in the forthcoming general discussion, but I would like again to emphasize that I 
do believe in the necessity for some foreign aid and I would support parts of the 
present program, However, in good conscience and aware of my responsibility to my 
own constituents who are also taxpayers, I cannot endorse a program of the contem- 
plated size which has as many imperfections as the present one. If we can develop 
a good program; a program which would bring real security; a program of aid that is 
truly mutual, I will be happy to give it my support. 

DR, WITMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Bentley. 

Our next speaker will be Congressman Wayne Hays, Ohio Democrat, who chaired 
the Conreressional delegation to last summer's NATO Conference in Paris. He is now 
the. American representative on the permanent fifteen country steering committee of 
NATO. A member of the House Committees on Foreign Affairs and the Committee on 
Administration, Mr. Hays is serving his fourth term in Congress. Mr. Hays, like Mr, 
Bentley, has just returned from Europe, both of them as members of the House sub- 
committee on European Affairs. Mr. Wayne Hays: 

REP. HAYS: JI find myself in the anomalous, but not unusual, position as a 
Democrat of defending and fighting for more of President Eisenhower's recommended 
legislation, with the bulk of the opposition coming from members of his own party. 

The mutual security program is designed to protect those interests of the 
United States which coincide with the interests of the free world. Had not the , 
United States stepped in with this program when the Communists were fighting within 
the borders of Greece and Turkey was about to be swallowed up by the Communist colossus, 
there is no doubt that these two, along with probably Italy, would now be behind the 

C C ° 2 
gah nae recently returned from a visit to Soviet Russia and since that visit I 
do not fear the military might of communism near as much as a would if the great 
industrial complex of western Europe were controlled by the Communists I do not 
propose to take the position in this discussion of defending or supporting completely 
the President's request for additional funds for military security this year. That 
program has yet to receive the scrutiny of Congress and it may well be -- and I be- 
lieve it will be -- that Congress will decide that it contemplates the expenditure 
of too much money. I predict my position will be for some foreign aid, but not the 
figure the President mentions. No one realizes more than I that there have been mis~ 
takes in the administration of the program in the past and reasonable Pee OER eoeeek 
would assume there will be mistakes in the future. Obviously, when a program is a ; 
ministered by fallible human beings mistakes will occur. Even doctors Sometimes make 
mistakes, but certainly no reasonable person would advocate abolition of medical 
science because it has not been perfect. 
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One of the unfortunate situations in which the supporters of mutual security 
find themselves is that the opponents of the program can always point to gains of 
communism and by inference blame the gains on mistakes in the policies of our own 
government. How much worse the conditions in the world might be, and how much 
greater the vains of commnism had their been no mtual security program can only 
be hypothecated. It is my considered opinion, however, that most if not all of 
western Europe would now be under Communist control had there been no Marshall Plan. 
It is mch more difficult to administer a program than to criticize it. In that 
connection I am reminded of what I said on the floor of the House of Representatives 
when there was a clamor to sharply reduce our defense forces, and I quote -- "The 
proponents of the reduction are in a fortunate political position. If no war comes, 
they can point with pride and say, I told you so, we didn't need all that defense 
mechanism, On the other hand, if a lightning atomic blitz occurs, there will be 
no or almost no constituents left to criticize their folly. Politically, they 
can't lose," 

Mutual security is also an intangiole. The struggle by the Communists to 
dominate the world goes on. If we, as a nation, succumb, no voice can ever be 
raised in criticism because in Communist dominated nations, criticizing the govern- 
ment is one thing that just isn't done. 

DR. WITMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Hays. 

Now, it is quite obvious these gentlemen are not in complete agreement and it 
will be necessary for them to iron out some of their differences before us here right 
now. I'll turn the microphone over to Congressman Bentley, who may wish to make a 
comment in regard to the observations Mr. Hays has just made-- and then Congressman 
Hays may do the same for Mr. Bentley. 

REP, BENTLEY: I was delighted to hear my good friend, Wayne Hays, say that he 
was champion of the President's legislation. I trust that that isn't going to be 
confined this year to the matter of foreign aid. I think the President will be very 
happy himself to know he's got a redoubtable champion. I've often said of my 
friend from Ohio that the only thing in his political philosophy that I can find 
that's wrong is the ticket he runs on. Apart from that, why I think he has very 
sound ideas, 

On this question of the mistakes that the administration has made in the ad- 
ministration of the program, we both admit that there have been mistakes in the 
administration of the mtual security, of the foreign aid program. Neither one of 
us, by virtue of the mistakes made in the past, are going to advocate complete 
elimination of that program but I think, on the other hand, it will be the duty of 
both of us as elected representatives of the American people, to do our very best to 
point out mistakes and to criticize the program where criticism is justified. So 
for as 1 am concerned, that is the purpose or one of the main purposes for this pro- 
gram this evening. 

Finally, Congressman Hays raised the question as to how worse conditions might 
have ae in the free world if there had been no foreign aid, no mutual security. 
Now, we re going to get into a long argument here and perhaps we better not start it 
right now, as to what good, if any, foreign aid has accomplished; whether foreign 
aid has saved Greece or Turkey or Italy or any other country from going Comane ts 
I would be perfectly willing to grant that in the past foreign aid may have done a 
great deal of good in saving a great many countries from going under to communism, 
but I think we are concerned here today, not with what has taken place in the past, 
but with what's going to happen in the future. Now, what is today the true deterrent 
to the expansion of communism beyond the Iron Curtain and the Bamboo Curtain and to 
the free world? Is it the foreign aid program, or, as I prefer to think, is it more 
likely the real, the effective deterrent to the further expansion of communism — 
the striking power -- the retaliatory striking power -= possessed by the United States 
in a form which I know is familiar to all of you, That, I think, is the real de- 
terrent to commnism today, and not the foreign aid program, 
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REP HAYS: Well. Al, you seem to be a little bit addicted to circumlocution 
tonight and I've never known you to be that. way before, but you're talking now 
about foreign aid and apparently you're trying to differentiate, somehow or another, 
between foreign aid and military aid. The way we look at it, I think, is that the 
mutual security program comprises both. I'm glad to hear you admit that you think 
the -- perhaps the economic side of it -=- did save some of the nations in western 
Europe from going behind the Iron Curtain. I believe that, too. And I quite agree 
with you that one of the biggest deterrents to the Communists is the fact that there 
is military strength on our side to hit them with if they move. As a matter of fact, 
after coming back from Russia and seeing their motorized transport, their railroads, 
etc., I am convinced that because of NATO they will never attack -- well, I won't 
Say "never" but in the immediate future they won't attack western Europe. And if 
they did, I think they realize themselves that they would be in for some very rough 
going. 

I don't believe anyone in the Congress, even the most rabid opponent of 
foreign aid, which you aren't, would say that western Europe could have built up 
any kind of a defense without first, some economic assistance to get their factories 
back into production and, secondly, without some military assistance to help them build 
up a fighting force which NATO has and which is becoming every year more of a for- 
midable fighting force, 

DR. WITMAN: The question which I think you are talking about here, and which 
I would like to see you explore a little bit further is, what are the purposes of a 
foreign aid program, Is the purpose of the foreign aid program exclusively that of 
stopping Commnist aggression? 

REP. BENTLEY: My theory is that the purpose of the foreign aid program -- 
of course, I think you can say it has more than one purpose. with the countries such 
as Germany, such as Iran, such as the other countries that are on the direct borders 
of the Iron Curtain of communism, I think the obvious goal of our foreign aid pro- 
gram is to stop Commnist aggression in those particular areas. On the other hand, 
I think there are many parts of the world -- South America, for example -- parts of 
Africa and many other undeveloped areas -= that are not themselves directly threatened 
by Communist military aggression, where a foreign aid program,if it is to be justified, 
obviously must have some other excuse. And I suppose the excuse that is given in 
those parts of the world is to raise the standards of living of the people, so that 
they may not fall the tictim to Comminist subversion from within. I assume that's 
the explanation the proponents of foreign aid will want to mention. 

REP. HAYS: Al, I think foreign aid has several reasons for being. I think 
primarily, of course, it was to stop the advent of communism, but I also think that 
in the minds and hearts of the American people -= and, after all, they are the ones 
who are paying the bill and who have supported the program, and if they hadn't been 
in support of the program they had it in their power.in at least five different 
elections to change it -- I think their inherent instincts of human decency played 
a part in it when after the war the countries of western Lurope were in a shambles 
and people were on the verge of starvation and kids were running around in gangs 
without enough to eat and all of that sort of thing, and the American people couldn't 
move, only through private organizations, but the government itself stepped in and I 
think that had a lot to do with it. That phase of it is over with now because you and 
I both know, after being in western Europe, that the standard of living in many 
western Kuropean countries is far superior to what it was before the war and to my 
way of thinking, that's all to the good because I had a conversation with -- I be- 
lieve you were there -- the luncheon we had with the Germany Parliamentarians in 
Bonn and I don't know whether you sat at one end of the table and . at the other. 

I don't know if you heard this conversation or not, but I was talking to a woman 
about 80 years old who was a member of the German Parliament and she'd been a member 
of the German Parliament before Hitler. I said to her "What makes you think that 
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democracy can succeed in Germany today when it failed so miserably after World 
War I? And she said something to me that perhaps, as a Democrat, I even ought not 
mention, but she said, "Well, what happened in Germany after World War I? We had 
an experiment in democracy and we ran into a world depression and Hitler came along 
and he promised everybody a better life and the German people believed him and they 
voted for him. Today our democracy is riding on the crest of economic success and 
Germany was never so prosperous and now we can point that this has happened under 
democracy.'' Then she said, "By the way, you don't think Roosevelt got elected in 
1932 just because the people admired him so mich, do you? You were in a depression, 
too," 

DR. WITMAN: I wonder if we can also consider this question in relation to 
a point which one of you gentlemen raised and which I have seen discussed in the pub- 
lic press quite a bit, and that is, the relative efficacy of our aid program, parti- 
culerly in regard to India. Is our program working effectively -- is it bringing 
people to our side, as presumably we want it to achieve? 

REP. BENTLEY: I mentioned that in my opening statement. If you recall, I 
gave the figure -- a total of $521 million that we've given or loaned to India 
during the past five years -= as compared with $100 million which the Russians have 
given or loaned to India. I frankly regard the foreign aid program, if it is de- 
Signed to make friends for us, as having been a complete and a dismal] failure in 
India because I think to me the actions of the Indian government have certainly 
been all on the side of commnism or of playing up to the Soviet side, The fact 
that, in their recent trip through India, Mr. Khrushchev and Mr, Bulganin went out 
to a village which, through out technical assistance, had been in the stage of de- 
veloping into a so-called "model village" in India -- where people came from all 
over India, through the cooperation of the Indian government I am sure in getting 
them there =~ listened to Khrushchev and Bulganin denounce us, denounce our British 
friends as colonizers, and stand there and cheer -- it makes me very, very skepti- 
cal as to the fact that our aid program in India is doing any good and I am frankly 
in favor of eliminating it until the Indians can make up their minds which side of 
the Iron Curtain they are going to stand on, 

REP, HAYS: I don't propose to defend the Indian government because I'm just 
as upset about their attitude as you are, but I have never been to India and I don't 
know what conditions are like there except by hearsay, I understand that the economic 
situation in India is about as bad as you can get and still have a civilization. I 
did talk to some Indians who came here for the United Nations and they say that 
there government is teetering on the very verge of being swallowed up by the Communists. 
They say that a lot of the people in their government are not nearly as sympathetic to 
the Communists as we might think, but that they have to sort of go along a little bit 
that way in order to keep the Communist armies on the north from walking in and swallow- 
ing them up. They have no defense force now and I don't know whether that's a valid 
argument or not. But I do know this, and this seems to me to stand up, -- that where 
we have helped countries and where they have come back economically, they're our best 
customers, For instance, the best customer the United States has -- and that comes 
right back to dollars and cents in this country -= is Canada which has a high standard 
of living. The next best is Great Britain, and next best is Germany. And what country 
do you suppose is at the bottom in dollar and cents value -- India, I think, is at the 
bottom, Egypt is next to the bottom, perhaps some of the Near Eastern countries are 
right along in there, They are our very poorest customers because the standard of 
living is so low that the produced wealth of the country just doesn't permit them to 
buy. I think the problem that the government of India faces, and if we do anything 
to help them, to keep India from being swallowéd up by the Commnists, I think we 
should -- their problem is to raise the standard of living so that the people in India 
don't live like animals and don't live on the verge of starvation all the time. I 
think we have a duty to try to do that, to keep them from being taken by the Commnists 
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because there are 400 million of them and they would be a tremendous manpower for 
the Commnists. I think it's a matter of self-preservation. I'm sure that the 
thing hasn't gone satisfactorily but because the thing is going against us, I don't 
think we should throw in the towel and say, well, it's too bad, they're gone, and 
write them off. 

DR. WITMAN: Congressman Bentley, would you like to comment to that? 

REP, BENTLY: I'd like to say that my friend, Wayne Hays, talks about raising 
the standard of living of the Indian people and admits that there are, say, 400 
million of them, I question very much as to how far 350 million, which I believe 
is the amount that I've last seen programmed to India, can really go in helping 
them, I think the attitude that we have done a lot for India in the past -- as 
I say, we've given Indians over the past five years more than half a billion dollars, 
but the alarming, the very alarming fact to me is that apparently in the minds of 
the Indian government and the Indian people, this country and this people have not 
gotten the credit that they deserve for having given those munificent gifts because 
the Russians can come in there and make a few promises and a few very minor, compared 
with ours, gifts and loans and get the enthusiastic support, the enthusiastic ap- 
plause and approval of the Indian people and the Indian government. Something is 
wrong with a program whereby we give our these millions of dollars year after year 
and we can't get any credit for it among the people for whom it's given. That's 
why I say something is wrong with a program that works on that basis, 

DR, WITMAN: How many billions are we talking about, by the way? We've been 
discussing this subject for twenty mimtes and I don't think we've identified the 
volume we're talking about. What is our aid program? What does it mean in dollars? 

REF. BENTLEY: I'll be glad to mention the fact that over the past ten years 
we've spent $52-1/l billion in aid of all shapes, sizes and sorts to various coun- 
tries. The Congress, in the last Congress, voted $2.7 billion and, as I say, I under- 
stand that about $5 billion in new funds is going to be requested when the President's 
message on foreign aid comes up to us. 

REP, HAYS: That's a thing that interests me, because I hear the same argument 
used every year and last year we voted $2 billion, 700 million for foreign aid, so= 
called, and mutual security, part of which went for weapons, We voted one year -- and 
I don't recall whether it was the year before last or the year before that -- we asked 
for $40 million for Point IV which would teach people how to use perhaps a-cast iron 
plough point instead of a wooden stick -= how to grow twelve bushels of wheat to the 
acre in countries where they were starving, instead of three, You know, that thing 
was debated in Congress for about a week and there was more heat generated over that 
$40 million than anything that ever happened and the very next week, without one day's 
debate, with nobody in opposition, we voted $45 billion for what -- for atom Donley 
jet planes and all sorts of weapons and instruments to destroy humanity. I don't 
know -- I just wonder if we haven't lost sight of what the real fundamental issue 
cae DR. WITMAN: We've discussed this subject now in terms of what the purposes 
of the foreign aid program are -- we have evaluated a number of them -=- we have said 
that one of the purposes it to limit the expansion of communism -~- we have said ano- 
ther is to provide a form of American leadership and certain Stare values which 
Congressman Hays identified. We said is it working, and I don't know that we re- 
solved it, although there was some disagreement on whether or not it is working 7 
effectively in India. And we have talked about the volume of economic aid, iiee 
is involved in this program, We have not discussed, however, something bic rir 
very mich before the’ public mind right now, and this is the question of the ao 
of time which the foreign aid program should be planned ahead, That is to say, ra 
present discussion centers around the question of whether there should be an anma 
or something longer than annual planning for a foreign aid program and Congressman 
Hays has his hand up, he wants to say something. 
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REP. HAYS: I think perhaps Al and I might be in agreement on this. I per- 
sonally don't think it should be for more than one year at a time. I think 
first that no Congress should commit another Congress to a program that the people 
might decide they didn't want any longer. Secondly, I think if you had a ten-year 
program and had it all planned out, the thing might become too rigid. We're all the 
time hearing that one of the reasons the Commnists get the jump on us in the world 
is because they're flexible -- they don't have to go to the people -- they don't 
have to submit to elections -- they can change their course -- they have a place 
that they're going, but they may go north when they're really going south, but 
that's just a minor deviation because the road is easier that way. And I don't 
think we ought tohave this thing over a long period and I don't believe the Congress 
is going to buy that part of the President's program at all. I don't want to commit 
you, Al, on that but I just thought perhaps you might generally agree with my think- 
ing along that line and if you don't, please say so, 

REP, BENTLEY: The fact, as I've said, that we gave the administration last 
year about $2.7 billion, new money, -- they're going to come, as we understand, and 
ask for $4.9 in new money next year -- in spite of the fact that they expect to have 
in the pipeline, that is, money that we previously gave them and they haven't been 
able to spend, nearly two years expenditures at present levels of the foreign aid 
program, makes me think frankly that they've got, with a certain possibly few ex- 
ceptions, all the ample money they need to run this program at present levels. Isay 
think too that I would be opposed, and very strongly opposed, to giving any ten-year 
blanket commitment to the administration to make to other countries on behalf of 
future Congresses, I think it would be wrong and I agree with my friend, Wayne, that 
I don't think that is going to be bought by the Congress, 

DR. WITMAN: Do either of you gentlemen want to comment now on the areas of 
the world, or even more specifically, the countries of the world that you think ought 
to or ought not to have economic assistance trom the United States? 

REP, HAYS: I'll be glad to mention a couple. I'm very strongly of the belief 
that, for instance, Greece and Turkey will have to continue getting aid because, I'll 
just give you one example of what I mean, The Greeks, who fought magnificently in 
the war against commnism in their own country and who sent a battalion of 5,000 men 
to Korea, over 2,000 of whom never came back, and another 1500 came back seriously 
wounded -- have in the field today the largest army per capita of any country perhaps 
in the world, In other words, if we had as many people in the armed forces with 
our population of 160 million as the Greeks have, we would have 2)j0 divisions instead 
of 20 divisions and, obviously, the Greek economy can't sustain that. Our contri- 
tution to them last year was $25 million and we were buying excellent soldiers, I 
was up on the Greek war front with General VanFleet back in 1949 and I want to tell 
you that those people fight and they did fight against commnism and they're real 
fighters. I'd say that in a country that's making sacrifices like that and is will- 
ing to fight for its freedom, it needs to be supported because what we are also buy- 
ing is defense against communism for ourselves and Turkey is somewhat on the same 
line. They have a magnificent army and they can't support it. Perhaps you disagree 
Al, I don't want to take all the time, Perhaps you have other countries, ’ 

REP, BENTLEY: I'd just like to comment specifically on the question of Greece 
Cae ee eee ee two countries last fall, I don't believe you were 

oy | ’ ertain. Anyway, Greece and Turkey were the first recipients 
of military aid under the Truman doctrine back in March of 1947. Now, as 1 say 
members of our committee were in Greece and Turkey last fall. We found a ve de- 
cided feeling -- a strong feeling -- between those two countries of course “ies 
the Cyprus issue and because of the riots last September in various Turkish cities 
against Greek property and citizens and that sort of thing. We found very frankly 
that both countries are taking the position of giving the other country much too Sha 
both in military and economic aid, and I'm afraid that there is a tendency in both : 
Greece and Turkey -- perhaps more pronounced in Turkey than in Greece -- to hold up 
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the question of cooperation, of continued cooperation, on both the economic and mili- 
tary level, as a necessity for future payment. In other words, that's the type of 
thing that I'm objecting to our foreign aid program getting into, where we allow our- 
selves to be used -- I won't use the word "blackmail" because that's not a polite 
word in international language -- but, very honestly, we're getting in a position 
where both of those countries are accusing us of doing more for the other one and 
thereby forcing us to ante up our contribution for themselves, and I think that's 
unfortunate mich as I agree with my friend, Wayne, that Greece and Turkey, of 
course, are esSential parts of the free world. 

REP. HAYS: I'd like to say a word in comment on that. I think you have a 
point there, but then I don't think that that's an overwhelming point because, 
after all, when we start to work on the President's proposal for federal aid to build 
schoo] buildings, I'm sure Alabama is going to think that they're not getting enough 
money, and Ohio is going to think they're getting too much and Michigan will pro- 
bably think that neither one of them ought to get that and Michigan ought to get 
more, So you're dealing with human beings there and it's a question that we've got 
to arbitrate as we'll have to arbitrate the federal aid thing. 

DR. WITMAN: The time has come for us to reverse the roles here a little bit 
and present both of you gentlemen as targets. I hasten to explain to Congressman 
Bentley, however, that as 1 use that word "target" I am referring to a political sense 
and a questioning sense. Representative Bentley, you will recall, was very mich the 
target during the fusillade that broke out in the House of Representatives in March 
of '5 and they carried him out on a stretcher. We're delighted that he is actually 
literally alive to be with us tonight. We promise we won't carry you out ona 
stretcher, Sir, but we come now to the audience participation in this program, Let's 
start with this week's winner of the American Peoples Encyclopedia, who is Cleo 
Brannan of Meade, Kansas, who submitted this question: "What would be the effect 
abroad if foreign aid were terminated suddenly?" 

REP, BENTLEY: .I think I'd better speak to that because if anybody has been 
thinking I've been advocating elimination of foreign aid, I want to point out that 
I in no way intend to do that. I have criticized the program and I shall continue 
to criticize parts of it, but I think if all foreign aid were just wiped out, period, 
the effects abroad would be very disastrous and we would have a very rough time be- 
cause, I imagine, the Communists would immediately be able to overrun a large part 
of the free world and probably force us, in return, to go to war, So I think that 
foreign aid, if it were completely eliminated, would have a very bad effect, indeed, 
and I'm not advocating that. I'm trying to improve the program, not eliminate it. 

REP, HAYS: I quite agree with everything you have said, Al, except I'd like 
to just point out that I think you're sincere in trying to improve the program and 
certainly I've tried to do that -- and certainly I haven't subscribed to the way it 
has been administered -- but, unfortunately, when it comes time to vote you vote to 
improve it by killing it. You see, you can't treat a patient that way. 

REP, BENTLEY: Maybe if we were able to send the program back with a defeat 
they would come up with a better one, ioe 

REP. HAYS: Since your boys are administering it, maybe I'll join you and do 
aes REP. BENTLEY: I also want to point out that that's one thing that is frankly 
a carryover from the previous administration. 

REP. HAYS: Let me just comment on that. I've never been very happy with the 
present Secretary of State, He had a lot of criticism, In fact, I thought you fellows 
won the election on criticizing our foreign polioy, but he's only been able to come up 
with a very bad administration of what we were already doing. J 

REP, BENTLEY: Actually, on the question of the foreign policy, I'll be happy to 
make that a subject for debate, entirely apart from foreign aid because, oUt houee I 
disagree with parts of our foreign policy, I think outside of foreign aid, it's a great 
improvement, frankly, over what was previously. 
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DR. WITMAN: I think we should take you up on that and make a date for a dis- 
cussion on the general foreign policy of this country, between you two gentlemen, 
and we'll take it up at once with Mr. Traum, Now let's get down to our ques tions ‘ 
from the audience. First, this lady right here. afk: 

CUESTIONER: Congressman Bentley, has the nation a moral responsibility to 
share its abundance with less fortunate peoples? °* 

REP, BENTLEY: I think the nation has a moral responsibility to share its 
abundance with others who ave honestly in need, although I think, to be perfectly 
honest about it, the nation has an equal moral responsibility to take care of its 
own unfortunate people at home at the same time. Now, there are certain parts of 
this country that certainly can't be called in a very happy economic situation. 

There are parts of this country, for example, such as right here in Dade County, 
where the weather conditions, to be perfectly honest about it, have resulted in 
economic damages for a great many people. I estimate that we should take care of our 
own people first, although I certainly think that what we have left over can very 
well go to those who need it, such as our agricultural surpluses, for example. But 

I do object to putting so much more money abroad than, frankly, at this present time 
we seem ready to allocate to the distressed and the needy people here at home, 

CUESTIONER: Agreeing that your statement is correct, should such an aid be 
predicated on mtual security, gratitude, or Christian charity? 

REP, BENTLEY: It depends upon what you want mitual aid to accomplish. I sup- 
pose that in the case of an underdeveloped country, where millions of people might 
be starving, that we should be Christians and go in and give the aid to them regard- 
less. But take a country like China -- the largest country in the world from the 
standpoint of population -- dominated today by the Communists, There are probably 
more hungry people today in China than in any other part of the world, but I don't 
think just because we assume that to be true, that we should thereby ask the 
Communists permission to go in and donate our aid, because we know perfectly well 
that the only way we can get aid into there would be to give it to the Communists 
to distribute as they saw fit, and I don't believe that would be the case. I think 
that if you're going to call it a mutual security program, then it's got to be 
truly mitual and, frankly, that's one of the things I object to it. 

QUESTIONER: Congressman Hays, do you think it is wise to increase our aid to 
India, as has been proposed by certain prominent men in Congress? 

REP, HAYS: On that score I hardly think that this is a propitious time to in- 
crease our aid to India, As a matter of fact, I think that we should have a competent 
understanding with the Nehru government about just exactly where they stand in the 
free world and what they propose to do with the aid that we're going to give them, if 
they accept any more. Nehru has been very unctuous almost about saying that He'll 
accept our aid if there are no strings attached to it. Well, I'm not so sure that we 
ought to just write him a blank check, I think perhaps we should have an understand- 
ing with him and if he refuses to give us one, then we ought to plan what we do as a 
next stepe 

QUESTIONER: Congressman Hays, in view of the fact that we take great pride 
as a democracy, why have we recognized and given financial aid to dictators like 
Peron, Franco, Rhee, Chiang Kai-shek and others like them? 

REP, HAYS: That's a good question and I wish I could answer it because one of 
the things that Congressman Bentley and I have joined forces in fighting against, for 
instance, is aid to Tito in Yugoslavia. I certainly was very critical of the RS to 
Mr. Peron in Argentina and, as a matter of fact, I think subsequent events have proved 
that we were right in opposing that. And I think that subsequent events in Yugoslavia 
have, at least to my satisfaction and Mr. Bentley's, proved that we should not have 
given Tito aid, but we haven't been able to sell that point of view to the State De- 
partment. I, frankly, don't know exactly what their reasons are for continuing it 

QUESTIONE2: Congressman Hays, do you support the statement: Our moral meonone 
sibility as the wealthiest nation in the world, in which half the human race drag ae 


their lives in misery, justifies foreign aid? 

REF. HAYS: Generally, yes, I support that viewpoint. It's similar to a ques- 
tion that was asked of Congressman Bentley a little bit ago, and I certainly believe 
that we have a moral responsibility as a nation which attempts to base its govern- 
ment upon a concept of Christianity in general, upon the concept of the Hebrew- 
Christian desire to have some responsibility for our fellow men. I think that we do 
have and I think further that a moral responsibility behooves us because I don't be- 
lieve that the world can exist, to paraphase Abraham Lincoln's remark, half with full 
stomachs and half starving. 

QUESTIONER: Congressman Bentley, we know that there are farm surpluses in 
government storehouses. why can't they be given to countries overseas? 

REP. BENTLEY: That's an excellent question and it's one that has been bother- 
ing a lot of people for a long time. In the first place, I'd like to point out that 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, has offered any amount of surpluses to any 
country that is willing to come and get it. But certain practical difficulties arise 
in the question of disposing of our agricultural surpluses. Now, I want to point out 
that there are programs in existence for that purpose. Last year -- last fiscal year -- 
I believe close to $1 billion worth of surpluses were disposed of overseas. But, 
it's so hard to find a country that's got anything in return that we want. If you 
can give them away, that's fine, but if you're trying to get anything for them -- 
if you're not willing to write them off as a charity or as a dead ioss -- very few 
countries have the dollar currency to buy them -- very few countries, comparatively 
speaking, have strategic minerals or other things in which we are interested in -- 
and finally, and most important -- very few countries have the transportaticn to 
take those commodities overseas, That means that we've not only got to give the 
commodities away, but we've got to pay for them to get there and that, of course, 
if they go on American ships which most of them would do under our present legis- 
lation, would be a very expensive proposition irdeed, Furthermore, there are certain 
other countries that are, you might say, competitors with us in things like wheat and 
cotton end other crops in which we are in surplus, that rather strenuously object to 
our making our surplus commodities available on a charity basis when they are trying 
to sell the same crops abroad for whatever they can get cut of the merket. So, you 
see, there are an awful lot of problems, but we are making progress in that direction, 

QUESTICNEX: Congressman Hays, are needy countries aided by receiving our sur- 
plus foods, or is the aid chiefly in dollars? 

REF. HAYS: The aid in the past has been chiefly in dollars, although we have 
had occesions, as Mr. Bentley has just pointed out, where we have been able to dispose 
of surplus foods, Right after the war, I might point out to you, the need was for not 
so mich -- well, there were a lot of surplus farm products sent abroad -- but they also 
needed machinery and equipment to get their own factories into production, to produce 
the necessities of life. And those countries needed products from the United States. 
They would have bought them had they had dollars but they didn't have them so what we 
in effect did was make bank credits available for them to pay in this country for the 
things that they needed from here, I would like to elaborate just a moment more on 
your question and say to you that I quite agree with what Mr, Bentley just said about 
the difficulty of disposing of surplus products, but I don't think it is an insurmount- 
able problem and I think more can be done along that line and I think more needs to be 
done. Byt I do believe that that is only a short-range program and the long-range pro- 
gram should be to teach these people to interest their governments in some instances, 
for instance, in the Near Eastern countries, in having a better standard of living and 
producing the things they need there and when they do that, the economic situation will 
ease for them and they will, in turn, help the general world economic picture. 

REP, BENTLEY: I'd like to elaborate, though. One way in which we have made it 
more difficult to dispose of our surpluses overseas has been, frankly, another part of 
this entire program, and that's the so-called Point IV technical assistance program, 
because that program, in many instances, overseas has made countries which used to im- 
port agricultural commodites now not only self-sufficient, but actually competitive 
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exporters of those countries. Take the question of Italy. Before the-war Italy was 
a net exporter of wheat, Now, today, thanks to our help in large part, Italy ‘actually 
exports wheat which is competing with our own wheat and wheat from other wheat, produc- 
ing countries in the world market. That's one more foreign market that we've lost. 
That#@s one more place where we can't get rid of any surpluses. 
~# REP, HAYS: I'd like to comment on that. We didn't lose’ any foreign market by 

increasing Italy's production of wheat because Italy didn't have the money to buy our 
wheat anyway, so if they couldn't buy it, we didn't lose a market and, certainly, by 
increasing their production of wheat -- increasing the average Italian's eating capa~ 
city, not eating capacity because, believe me, they had an eating capacity but they 
qian have the wherewithal to fill the capacity -- but by increasing their potential 
to provide a better meal on the table for the average Italian, I think we certainly 
made communism less likely to succeed in Italy. It's a complicated thing and 1 can ~ 
gee your point, but I don't think it's a overriding point and I don't think it's very 
valid. | 

DR. WITMAN: In reference to your, I presume, unintentional slip in regard to 
increasing the capacity of the Italians to eat, that reminds me of a question that 
was sent in by one of our listening audience several days ago. The question is this: 
"Do you think the United States can ever support the world in the manner to which it 
would like to become accustomed?" | 

REP. HAYS: My answer is, of course not, but I do think the United States can 
show the world the way to support itself in the manner in which it would like to be- 
come accustomed, 

QUESTION=R: Congressman Bentley, do you think our foreign aid so far is really 
appreciated, or do you think we are disliked because we do not give more aid? 

REP. BENTLEY: I think that could be answered depending upon whet part of the 
world you're speaking of. Yn this recent European trip, we found certain parts of 
the world where our foreign aid had been immensely appreciated. The outstanding 
example, I think, is probably West Berlin, 1 don't think the people of West Berlin 
will ever forzet the United States, no matter what happens to them, for the wonderful 
things that we've done in the past and the fact that we've enabled them to be an is= 
land of freedom in the midst of a Communist sea, But just to skip to another part 
of the world -=- and I'll leave India out of the question because I've already talked 
about it -- but frankly in spite of the fact that I believe we've given France some 
$3 billion to % billion over the past ten years, I question in view of the recent 
French actions, particularly in the elections, I question the fact that that aid has 
really meant very much so far as friendship is concerned for this country in France. 
I think that there has been a great lack of appreciation on the whole. I think in 
some countries it has been deeply appreciated. I very frankly am inclined to blame 
not only the foreign aid program, but also our information program to some extent be- 
cause I think in many parts of the world where we've given a great deal of help, we 
never get any credit for it, the people never knew where it was coming from in the 
first place. 

DR. WITMAN: Thank you very much, both of you gentlemen, We've been listening 
to Congressman Alvin Bentley of Michigan, and Congressman Wayne Hays of Chio, 
and the members of the audience who are here at Barry College in Miami, Florida. 

Cur thanks go to Barry College -- to Mother Mary Gerald, President; to Sister 
Mary Edmund, Vice President; to Sister Mary Alice and her committee for the Barry 
College Culture Series, 

Our thanks also to the staff of Station WOQAM. 
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